RIGHT AND WRONG                      io\;

We can now, I suppose, understand one
another pretty clearly in using the words right
and wrong, conscience, responsibility; and we
have made a rapid survey of the facts of the
case in our own country at the present time. Of
course I do not pretend that this survey in any
way approaches to completeness; but it will
supply us at least with enough facts to enable
us to deal always with concrete examples
instead of remaining in generalities ; and it
may serve to show pretty fairly what the moral
sense of an Englishman is like. We must
next consider what account we can give of these
facts by the scientific method.

But first let us stop to note that we really
have used the scientific method in making this
first step ; and also that to the same extent the
method has been used by all serious moralists.
Some would have us define virtue, to begin
with, in terms of some other thing which is not
virtue, and then work out from our definition
all the details of what we ought to do. So
Plato said that virtue was knowledge, Aristotle
that it was the golden mean, and Bentham said
that the right action was that which conduced
to the greatest happiness of the greatest number.
But so also, in physical speculations, Thales said
that everything was Water, and Heraclitus said
it was All-becoming, and Empedocles said it
was made out of Four Elements, and Pythagoras